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COME ON 
IN—THE FORM’S 
DIVINE! 


This nymph, sylph, mermaid or 
what will you, might be cavorting in 
your own back yard, assuming you’ve 
got the lucre for a private pool. If 
not, a short walk down anyone’s road 
will lead you to that hidden woodland 
pond which is always the best place, 
anyway, for these shy, spirited crea¬ 
tures. Divine as the nereid is grace¬ 
ful, she yet needs her native habitat 
to unlax sufficiently and romp in 
legendary blitheness. And Dawn 
Richard is no exception. 



All 


summer’s afternoon , full leisurely she glides. 






Twice, Arthur Long awakened, 
dreaming the phone was ringing. He 
should have stayed at the hospital. 
This way he would get no rest, worry¬ 
ing. No, he simply had to learn to 
take every crisis as routine. The kid 
had responded well to the sulfa. 
There was nothing more he could do 
there. 

The third time, the call was real. 
Janet woke, too. “Bad?” she asked. 

“Relapse. I’ve got to get over 
there.”' 

“What can you do?” 

“Try serum.” 


"Couldn't someone else at the hos¬ 
pital administer the serum ?” she sug¬ 
gested. 

Art pulled on his shoes. “It’s my 
case.” 

Just his luck to have the Mclner- 
ney child come down with pneumo¬ 
nia during the old doc’s absence. Still, 
if he pulled the kid through the Mc- 
Inerney’s might come to him when 
he set up his own office. 

“Drive carefully, dear,” Janet said, 
as always. 

He always did, even heeding the 
red stop lights, though there was little 


traffic. At Western, he just missed 
the light. A figure stepped from the 
curb. The man opened the door and 
slid into the car before Art realized 
what was happening. 

“Drive down a block and turn 
right,” the man said. “Don’t get any 
smart ideas and don't blow your 
horn.” The pistol was in his hand, 
uncovered. 

Now, Art worried, he’d lose time. 
He should have driven with the door 
locked as Maury Kalish always ad¬ 
vised. He was losing time. 

The hold-up man was about his 


Aside from rotatable thumbs it's sometimes hard to tell certain men 


MEYER LEVIN 



own age, Art judged, glancing at the 
fellow as he followed directions. A 
taut, dry skin. Wore a good overcoat, 
a respectable gray hat. Could be any¬ 
thing, by his looks. And he was go¬ 
ing about his business with self-pos¬ 
sessed efficiency. Not too tense. A 
good surgeon’s control. 

“Pull up here.” 

Art obeyed, saying, “Look, okay, 
take what you want, but quick, will 
you, I’m in a hurry.” 

“I ain’t got all night either,” the 
holdup man said with a glint of hu¬ 
mor. “Give me your wallet and loose 


change. Let’s see your watch and 
what else you got.” 

His father had given him the watch. 
But it was worth about fifty dollars, 
and you couldn’t expect a holdup man 
to pass up anything that valuable, on 
a plea of sentiment. 

Art handed over the watch. He had 
about four dollars, loose. There were 
a couple of tens in his wallet. “Listen, 
take the money,” he said, “but why 
don’t you leave me this wallet? It’s 
got some membership cards and junk 
—no use to you, but a lot of trouble 
for me to replace.” 


"Okay, keep your junk. But that 
ain’t a bad wallet. Let me have it, I 
can get maybe half a buck for it.” The 
fellow was thorough. 

Janet had given him the wallet for 
Christmas. “Look.” Art said, “it’s 
only half a buck to you. But for me 
its got sentimental value—” 

The thief glanced at him ironically. 
“No sentiment in my profession, 
doc.” He spilled out everything but 
the money, and pocketed the wallet. 
With a last comprehensive glance, he 
even picked Art’s fountain pen from 
his coat. “Now get out of the car and 
no squawking. Make it snappy.” 

The car! That hadn’t occured to 
Art. “But I won’t be able to get a 
cab around here. Everything is closed. 
I might be stuck for an hour.” 

“You catch on quick,” the thief 
said. 

“Listen, I’ve got to get to St. Ag¬ 
nes Hospital, quick. It’s pneumonia 
—a relapse. It’s a kid, just a seven- 
year-old kid. A little girl.” 

“I let you keep this car, doc, and 
you could have them chasing me in 
two minutes.” 

“At least, drive me someplace 
where I can get a cab. Or a phone." 

The man laughed drily, and Art 
realized the thoughtlessness of his 
suggestion. But he had another idea. 
“Drive me near the hospital. Anv- 
I turn over ) 


from apes . . . except when it comes to a matter of pride . . . 














Thrombottom 



You get 
a lot 
to like 

-fables 

-favors 

-flip-top ballot box 









/ dreamed I voted for Thrombottom 


ui my slip and no bra ... 







THROMBOTTOM is always good company! 



Enjoy a finer candidate ! 


Switch to THROMBOTTOM America's best-selling presidential candidate! 




DROP THE ORANGES IF YOU MUST...but don’t juggle with youi 


Jhmmbottom 


He leaves you breathless! 




Thrombottom... 



WILLIAM LINDSAY GRESHAM 


The man who knows all there is to know 
about Monster Midways takes you on another 
personally conducted tour down Nightmare 
Alley . . . that cruel, sometimes terrifying, 
but always fascinating world 
of the carnival grifter . . . 


‘Rattlesnake Ed” Rankin was the fellow’s name that 
run this snake show on the midway, “Jungle Terrors.” 
When I parked my old, beat-up truck on the edge of the 
fair grounds I was only hoping they’d have a snake show. 
Then I see this big banner and outside some boards with 
big photographs of a fellow wrestling an alligator under¬ 
water and milking rattlesnakes. So I went back to my 
truck and lifted out six flour sacks with knots tied in 
them at the top. I toted them over to the snake show and 
picked my way around it between guy ropes into the 
backyard where I see this little shiny house trailer. 

A fellow was sitting on the steps of the trailer, rolling 
a cigar stump over a match to light it. He had his shirt 
off ; a chunky, red-haired fellow wearing denims and 
cowboy boots. 

“You the boss?” 1 asked him. 

He got the cigar stump going and flicked the match 
away. Then, without even looking at me he says, “Fifty 
cents a foot for rattlers.” 

“Rattlers is what I got,” I says. 

He says, “Dump the biggest.” 

I untied the knot and dumped him out; he slipped into 
an easy coil with his head drawn back in an “S”, ready 
for business but not starting any trouble himself. He was 
a beauty, very pale markings. 

“Two bucks,” he says. 

I figured I’d better hold on to the snakes at that price 
and try some other carny. But I says, “Mister, if you 
been around snakes much you know that this old boy is 



six feet long without putting a tape m 

He rolled the cigar from one corner of his mouth to 
the other. “You too chicken to pick him up and straighten 
him out?” 

I says, “1 ain’t. But 1 ain’t going to, neither.” It was 
right at this minute that I see the girl. Usually I didn’t 
pay much mind to girls on shows, most of them heavy- 
painted up and looking bold and ornery around the edges. 
This one was different. Her eyes were grey and big and 
looked right at you. Her hair was dark brown, sort of 
chestnut. She was wearing denims too and an old shirt 
with the sleeves rolled up; she was barefooted. I couldn’t 
hardly take my eyes off her. I must have shifted my feet 
a little for I hear this old rattler start his buzzer—not 
loud or dangerous, just warning me not to tromp on him. 

The sensible thing for me to do was to pin that snake’s 
head down with a stick and get a good holt on him back 
with this girl looking at me from the 
trailer door I done something plumb foolish. I pulled out 
a red bandana handkerchief, and I knelt down, holding it 
by the Cbmer. I gave it a flick toward the snake and this 
time he drew back'his head a little more, the rattle 
sounded loud and steady. He was all cocked and ready to 
shoot. I made another motion toward him with the cloth 
and then, with a hot flash up my back I had snapped my 
hand away even before I knew he had struck. My hand 
knew it before 1 did. The girl sucked in her breath. I 
saw her breasts lift under the old shirt when I smiled up 


EVIE AND THE SERPENT 
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Steve the Allen and Jack the Gleason like him—remember him on their shows? .. ■ 
and turn-tables quiver under the weight of his best-selling records ... in fact, man, there’s 
towhere to turn in the cerebral world of stone-cool jazz without running into his influence . .. 
And the reasons are good, daddy, good. Name another hep dive-cat who can short a 
french horn—peck tootles off a tenor sax—trumpet it up, tearing the heart out of a joint 
and then cool-faced and deeply wise, get in it with the vibes, sandwiching 
snacks out of traps, or modulating the crush on the Steinway. 



You’d- have to go way-out in somewhere to cap this king of the parallel 
octaves and intrepid researcher in flatted fifths. 
Come on, wise-ones. Clap your hides for a man who’s bringing you excitement! 

There are dreary ones in the world of the cool. But Elliott isn’t 
one of them. He’s cool all right, but hat, too. Hep? 





















“Tm sure glad I don’t have to carry 
you over any more thresholds today!” 







HERSELF, SURPRISED! 






Having read it (page 33), you’re in 
a better position to understand Miss 
Kilgallen’s enthusiasm. 

Regard the photographs of Miss 
Weldon and you’ll see why the cur¬ 
rent stable of glamor girls have a 
tendency to glance over their shoul¬ 
ders nervously whenever Miss Wel¬ 
don’s name is mentioned. You’ll also 
comprehend why even the most cal¬ 
loused of photographers throw their 
battered caps in the air when they 


focus on Scott’s more than adequate 
physique. . . . 

See her on stage and you’ll better 
appreciate why the bustier of Broad¬ 
way’s ingenues have a tendency to 
take a deep breath whenever they 
hear S.W.’s initials mentioned over 
an extra-dry Martini. 

Take her all in all—and who 
wouldn’t ?—and you’ll understand 
why The Dude thinks he can safely 
predict nothing but good things for 


this girl who obviously has more 
than her share of the good things 
in life. . . . 

The good things in life being those 
things that you revere as worthy, . . . 

And this is all to show, that the 
girl hooked us with an eyelash. And 
we’re still quivering. And our wives 
don’t like it, and our gal-friends don’t 
like. 

But we do. We like it fine. 

Don’t you? 
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WILLARD MANUS 


It was Indian summer when Myrtle 
MacTavish returned to Payoff Place. 
She had always loved New England 
at this time of year. At a young, sen¬ 
sitive age she had thought of Indian 
summer as a war-painted squaw 
squatting on the roadside selling 
beaded belts to tourists on their way 
home from Cape Cod. But now Myr¬ 
tle had no thoughts of Indian sum¬ 
mer or beaded belts or being sensi¬ 
tive. She was a very unhappy girl. 
She was experiencing a torment so 
horrible, so crippling, that it left her 
unable to carry her copy of Writer’s 
Marketplace from the train station to 
her home. 

She’d been away from Payoff 
Place for two years. She’d quit high 
school in her freshman year and gone 
off to New York, where she’d lived 
with a girl named Butch and tried to 
write a novel about Payoff Place that 
would sell to Hollywood. But her 
novel had not been sold to Hollywood. 


It had not even been published. And 
how hard she had dreamed of fifth 
and sixth editions and reprint rights 
and foreign translations! But Lannie 
Gordon, her literary agent, had given 
her the honest criticism she’d needed. 

“Myrt, darling,” he’d said, “your 
work is very precocious. If you had 
been born in France, or at least drove 
racing cars, I could sell the book 
overnight. But as it stands, your love 
scenes are very weak and unconvinc¬ 
ing. I suggest that you lead a life of 
passion for a while.” he said in a 
sensual whisper and put his hand on 
her thigh. “It will make a better 

She had fallen in love with Lannie. 
He was so worldly, so sophisticated, 
so mature, she thought now, sunk in 
her swamp of sorrow. Oh, I love you, 
Lannie, she wept, remembering ev¬ 
erything about him: his silken white 
hair, his beautiful stooped shoulders, 
his kindly wrinkled face, his lovely 


black truss. Oh Lannie, why didn’t 
you tell me you were a grandfather 
and unable to marry me, she cried out 
in anguish. Why did you let me fall 
in love with you? Why couldn’t you 
sell my novel to Hollywood? What 
happened to me ? 

white cottage that had been her child¬ 
hood home. Her mother and her step¬ 
father were making love on the floor 
of the living room. 

“Hello,” Myrtle said, “I’m home.” 

“Hello, darling,” said her mother. 

Mix yourself a drink.” 

Turning away from their undulat¬ 
ing bodies, Myrtle went back out into 
the golden light of the day. She knew 
now that she had lost her mother to 
her stepfather for good. Evidently 
her recent marriage to George the 
Turk, who taught Romance Lan¬ 
guages in the high school, agreed 
{turn to page 70) 


In which a talented satirist casts an understandably jaundiced 
eye over the current literary love scene with some special acid 
reserved for writers who dig up their own grist for the mill . . . 













































BOB BRISTOW 


TV DEBUT 





reportage on channel 
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'77/ marry you, Charles, but I refuse to 
give up my one night out with the boys” 
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Filbert 

An Over-Weight Guinea Pig 

August the 7, 1957: “Dear Diary, 


A terrible, terrible day. Hours on a table 
with nothing but food. And so I nibbled and 
I nibbled but my stomach wasn't in it. 1 
mean I know I’m getting terribly overweight 
and all, but it wasn’t only that. I mean I try 
to find out just what the experiment is and 
do my best. But this time it was only this 
table and food and it didn’t figure. I mean I 
know they use me in the laboratory because 
I come nearest to having the reactions of an 
ordinary human male. And, well, I just hope 
they know what they’re doing. I mean l 
thought it was obvious by this time that hu¬ 
man males eat from tables! But if that’s all 
they do .. . well ... I mean . . . 

And I think I’m getting neurotic, too, be¬ 
cause I kept hearing this rustling behind me. 
But when I turned around I didn’t see any- 
CRUCIAL TEST thing. Was it mj> imagination? Or am I get¬ 

ting nearsighted? Or sick? I did feel a little 
feverish. And then that look of disappoint¬ 
ment in their eyes when they checked my 
pulse and paws and all. ‘No reaction,’ they 
said. Horrible! I shuddered. 

If I could only get a transfer to the psycho 
ward before I go completely nuts or die of 
(turn to page 64) 










over-eating. My brother Dilbert is in it and 
he has more fun than anything! He gets all 
this exercise, jumping through squares and 
triangles. Oh well. They’re feeding me again. 
And / am hungry. Of course I know its only 
compensation. But what can I do?” 
Editor’s Note: Dr. Harlon Johnson, Staff 
Psychologist at Lacklustre Laboratories is 
quoted as saying: “There are certain elicited 
responses beyond the innate capacity of a 
laboratory animal. I therefore recommend 
the use of humans in certain of these experi- 

Dr. Johnson—we knew this all along—and 
we don’t qualify as scientists! 
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YOUR CREDIT IS GOOD 
WHEREVER YOU GO 























































































































“Gee baby, it’s cold outside..." 



“But the fire is warm inside ...” 
“And darling, my sofa is wide...” 


Clare's Giving a Party and... 
well find out How to Have an Office Affair and... 

we’ll watch Eric Mott having his TV Debut ..and... 








